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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Nationalism, War, and Society: a Study of Nationalism and its Con- 
comitant, War, in their Relation to Civilization; and of the Fun- 
damentals and the Progress of the Opposition to War. By Ed- 
ward Krehbiel, Ph.D., Professor of Modern History in Leland 
Stanford Junior University. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. xxxv, 276.) 

Professor Krehbiel's book is as "timely" as it is original in plan 
and method. Norman Angell in his vigorous introduction to the volume 
is surely right in regarding the present moment as "auspicious", not 
only for the full and frank discussion of warfare and the warrior-state 
in all their bearings — biological, sociological, and historical; but also 
for studying the lessons of the present conflict as it proceeds and pre- 
paring for the solution of the inevitable problems which will arise at 
its close. 

The author has delivered his message in the form of a reference 
syllabus. The result is a unique demonstration of the advantages of the 
analytical method of discussion. It is not a mere outline of headings 
and subheadings. On the contrary, the analysis is so thoroughly 
logical and so full where expansion is needed that a readable and lucid 
text has been produced. The argument grips the attention and sticks 
in the memory. In small space is handled a many-sided subject, which 
under conventional literary treatment might well fill a bulky volume. 
Moreover, without direct use of dates or epochs, the unfoldment of 
the subject in its various phases is such as in reality to constitute an 
historical treatment. 

The work has thirty chapters or topics grouped in three parts. The 
first part in twelve chapters considers Nationalism, its Character, Falla- 
cies, and Faults. The subject of the first chapter is Nationalism; and 
here as in some other places typical writers are permitted to speak for 
themselves. " The Great War has resulted in attempts to distinguish 
between German, British and American conceptions of sovereignty." 
Thus " Germany is said to regard sovereignty as absolute, and seeks to 
make the facts tally with this conception: a sovereign state admits no 
obligations to other states " ; while " Great Britain is said to regard 
absolute sovereignty as a theory only, which must be and is modified to 
meet the practical requirements of international intercourse: each state 
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must recognize certain rights of others in the present condition of 
things, no matter what the theory of sovereignty is ". Accordingly by 
current philosophy — American, German, or British — the nation is ac- 
cepted as the "best and highest development". Bernhardi's dictum 
that the state alone " gives the individual the highest degree of life ", 
is balanced by Roosevelt's assertion that "we must bring to the solu- 
tion of every problem an intense and fervid Americanism ", or Mahan's 
fear that the elimination of competition among nationalities would de- 
stroy European civilization, it "having lost the fighting energy which 
heretofore has been inherent in its composition". 

The following chapters of this part — all rich in suggestions for the 
study of topics of vital present interest — deal with the Corollaries of 
Nationalism; the Case for Nationalism and the War System; the Faults 
of Nationalism and the War System; the Great Illusion; the Armed 
Peace and its Fruits; the Economic Consequences of War: Public 
Debts; War and Sociology; War and Biology; War and the State; 
Political Aspects of War and Militarism; Nationalism and Morals. 

" Modern Political and Social Changes and their Reaction on 
National Rivalry" is the theme of the second part. In three short 
chapters are considered the Role of Force, involving progress from 
force through law to justice and peace; the Change in the Institution 
of Warfare; and Modern Communication and Internationalism. 

Interest culminates in the elaborate analysis of the " Progressive 
Forces which seek to overcome the Faults of Nationalism and establish 
an Order of Things in Agreement with the Evolution of Society", 
constituting the third part. In its fifteen chapters Professor Krehbiel 
has clearly revealed the evolution of the peace movement as an essen- 
tial element in the general process of human socialization. First he 
takes up the Fundamentals of the Opposition to War; Deductive or 
Idealist Pacifism, to 1789 and since 1789; and Inductive or Practical 
Pacifism, that is, International Political Engineering. Then come six 
chapters dealing with Peace through Diplomacy : Nationalism Retained ; 
followed by five chapters completing the text and devoted to Peace 
through Co-operation: Nationalism Abandoned. 

This work is the best aid for understanding the complex problems 
of war and peace, militarism and pacifism, which has yet appeared. 
Clearly it is the result of much reading and careful thought. It is 
provided with many full and well-chosen reference lists; and it would 
serve admirably as a manual for an extended course of study. 

George Elliott Howard. 

Rest Days: a Study in Early Law and Morality. By Hutton 
Webster, Ph.D., Professor of Social Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. Pp. xiv, 325.) 
This book is an important contribution to the history of culture. It 

is a scholarly work, covering a very large field with remarkable care and 



